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Knavery and flattery are blood relations. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


THE SPRING CLEANING. 


' Now open up the windows of the heart, 
And let the sunshine penetrate the gloom; 
Clear out the fears and doubts that grimly start 
Like ghosts within the mind’s dim, haunted 
room. 


Brush out the cobwebs that your malice 
wrought, 
And sweep away the grudges that you bear; 
Replace each petty and ungracious thought 
With one that is forgiving, true, and fair. 


And, when the task is finished, you will find 
That happiness is destined to remain 
Within the sunlit rooms of heart and mind, 
And know your work has not been done in 
vain. 
Reynale Smith Pickering, in Good House- 
keeping. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW BABY MADGE HELPED DECORATE. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


ot HE grown up people are going to the 
large towns so much on Memorial 
Day that it leaves some graves in the 
country lonesome.” 

Hal was looking down from the sunny hill 
on which his father’s house stood. On the 
old farms within sight he could count five 
little cemeteries. Somewhere among the grassy 
mounds in each of these the flags fluttered in 
the fresh west wind. 

“Yes,” said Sister Susie, “but_Silas North 
goes jaround before Memorial Day and leaves 
some flowers, and puts up some new stars and 
stripes. He looks so kind, too. I think he’s 
kind of praying for each soldier who is gone, 
with every flag he sticks in.” 

“T wasn’t forgetting all that is done before 
the great day gets here,” said Hal. 

“The prayers of Silas must be rather short,’ ’ 
Susie slowly admitted, “as he has so many 
placés to go to.” 

She knew Hal had a “‘thought,’”’ and she was 
eager to hear what it was. She yielded a little 
inch of ground in her talk, for this end. 

“The short prayers will do good, though,” 
said Hal. “In these quiet places there is no 
crowd to jostle one’s mind while they’re thank- 
ing for the soldiers.” 

Susie almost said “‘oh,’”’ she was so sure that 
she was on the track of Hal’s plan now, but she 
checked herself and spoke, “Did you mean that 
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to-morrow, on Memorial Day, we should carry 
some flowers to all the cemeteries we can see 
from this hill, and make some truly prayers?” 

“Yes,” said Hal, with a little pucker in the 
middle of his forehead. He had wanted that 
this plan should be known as his own. And 
here was Susie rushing into it with her usual 
impetuosity. 

“Mother and father are going to town, and 
want us to stay and look after things,” said 
Susie, “but I know they’d be willing we should 
remember the soldiers buried here. We can 
take the baby in her carriage—going easy over 
the jolty places.” 

Mother was indeed very willing the children 
should carry out their plan. So on Memorial 
Day they started eagerly on their way. The 
baby was all tucked and wedged in with flowers. 


Carl Benson came from the nearest farm to help 
draw her carriage and aid in the other work of 
the day. 

“Vl make the prayer in the first graveyard 
we come to,” said Hal. “Then Carl can take 
the one further on, then Susie takes the third.” 

“And what will be done with the fourth 
yard?” asked the sister, who felt that she was 
a little crowded out in the plan of her brother. 

“One of us might give a prayer as if Baby 
Madge was doing it,” Hal promptly answered. 

They were almost at the gate of the first little 
cemetery now, so that there was no time for 
continuing this discussion. 

It was a pretty sight to see the children 
standing together in the midst of the graves 
when the mounds of the soldiers had been care- 
fully strewn with fresh flowers. The west wind 
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swept over them, and all the great poplars 
showed the silver lining of the leaves which 
seemed joining in Hal’s prayer for the soldiers 
of the land. 

Susie looked rather nervous as they came near 
to the third cemetery. 

“What is the matter?” asked Hal. 
you getting tired already?” 

“T’m only tired with the way you and Carl 
did,” said Susie, with a little toss of her curls. 
“You both just prayed for the soldiers all over 
the country, and you said we were to come down 
here because the prayers in the big towns 
seemed so far off. We don’t just scatter our 
flowers all over the yards, so we should keep our 
prayers on the right spots—I think.” 

“Well, you can do just as you like,” said Hal. 
There was truth enough in the complaint of 
his sister to make the words sting him. 

Carl’s voice had more snappy tones in it as 
he said, “Yes, you can have it your own way 
in your yard.” 

So Susie began in a louder voice than she 
had intended: ‘We thank thee, O Lord, and 
ask Thee to bless these soldiers’ graves, right 
here—and—”’ 

Baby Madge responded in such a happy, 
gurgling laugh that at first it seemed as if she 
meant, ‘‘At last this service is being done all 
right.”’ 

But Susie stopped altogether, and a little 
blush crept into her cheeks. 

“Come—come a little nearer, boys,” she 
said. ‘I guess the baby wants us to all join 
in together. We’ll—just say the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Hal almost said, “I don’t think Madge under- 
stands all of that yet.” But when he looked 
into Susie’s face, he saw the tender light which 
had crept into it. 

“You start it, Hal,” she urged. ‘Your 
voice is clearer than mine.” ~~ 

And so the three older children repeated it 
as tenderly as they could. 

There was a great silence at the end of the 
prayer, and all were looking at the baby, who 
waved a bright blossom in her chubby hand. 

“Did you notice a little bird that tried to 
keep along with the words just now?” asked 
Carl. 

“Yes,” said Hal, “that was where I got the 
daily bread part so much slower than the rest 
of you.” 

The baby Madge laughed her cheeriest again. 

“T guess the bird and she want us to keep 
together in the rest of this work,” said Susie. 
“Tm glad Madge made me remember we 
shouldn’t set up our ways on such a day.” 

“T have never seen my dear children look so 
happy,” said the mother as she met them on 
her return home. “It was a nice patriotic plan 
that you all carried out together.” 

“Tt was Baby Madge who helped truly deco- 
rate most,’”’ said Susie. 

And then she told the story of the day. 
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The same wind that carries one vessel into port 
may carry another off shore. Bovn. 


LESSINGS on the man who smiles! Not 
the man who smiles for effect, not the 
one who smiles when the world smiles, 

but the man whose smile is born of an inner 
radiance, the man who smiles when the clouds 
lower, when fortune frowns, when the tides are 
adverse, the sunshine of whose heart breaks 
forth into smiles. Such a man not only creates 
his own fair world, but he multiplies himself a 
hundred-fold in the courage and strength and 
joy of other men. 


Rev. Groree L. Perrin. 


THE WAYSIDE WELL. 


Aut day the old well yields its store 
Of waters pure and clear. 
The charity of its deep heart 
Is felt both far and near, 
And up and down the bucket goes 
From dawn till evening’s last pale rose. 


The very creek of its wet rope 
Lends coolness to the road. 
Strayed from the yard a hollyhock, 
Like tall dame in a hood, 
Leans o’er its depths and sees within 
A bee upon her rosy chin. 


Great tufts of spicy peppermint 
And light fern round it grow, 
The murmuring branches of a beech 
Soft shadows o’er it throw; 
In its deep trough, through noontide heat, 
The cattle drink and lave their feet. 


The haymakers from the hot fields, 
The farmers bound to mill, 
The market folk, when days are long, 
Pause here and drink their fill; 
' The wayfarer finds balm and rest 
Within its waters cool and blest. 


Susan Hartiey Swett. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ONE NIGHT IN A BARN. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD, 


T was a large, sweet-smelling barn made 
for the storing of hay and never used for 
cattle. As it was only the middle of July 

it was not nearly full; to be exact one side 
was filled, while on the other only the lower 
mow, or bay, had anything in it whatever. 
About one load of the fresh hay had been tossed 
in here, and it was on this that the members of 
Mrs. Warden’s little party proposed to sleep. 
Mrs. Warden was rather surprised at herself 
for having ever consented to sleep in a barn. 
The arrangement was really a compromise be- 
tween the wish of the children for tent-life and 
her own desire for a comfortable boarding- 
place. A week in the country had been decided 
on, and when Mr. Warden, who was the busy 
rector of a large parish, found that he could 
not leave his work and accompany them, the 
idea of sojourning in a tent was given up. Mr. 
Smith’s barn, within a moderate distance from 
the roomy old farm-house where (if hay-mows 
palled) shelter and a welcome awaited them, 
seemed the simplest solution of the difficulty. 
The party that, by five that July afternoon, 
was cosily settled in the barn, consisted of Mrs. 
Warden, her fourteen-year-old daughter Betty, 
her two little boys, Rupert and Nigel (aged 
eight and six, respectively), and Betty’s chum, 
Claire Winslow. Their blankets and cush- 
ions were spread comfortably on the fragrant 
hay, two large shawls were hung as curtains 
over the beam to act as walls, or at least as 
portiéres, between their bedroom and the cen- 
tre of the barn, and on the barn floor two bar- 
rels with boards across them were utilized as a 
table. An empty hogshead turned upside- 
down made an excellent pantry shelf, and heaps 
of hay served as seats. Of course there could 
be no camp-fire, but as the provisions were al- 
ready cooked, and all the children save Betty 
drank milk, there was not much difficulty -on 
that score. They sat down soon after five to 
a repast of cold lamb, bread and butter, ginger- 
bread, raspberries, and milk, which good things 
they had just begun to devour when the oldest 


Miss Smith appeared with a pitcher of cream 
and a steaming pot of tea. She was received 
with enthusiasm, and at once given a place 
of honor on a particularly lofty pile of hay. 
The meal was a very cheerful one, for Miss Eliza 
was a lively soul and her high-pitched, apprecia- 
tive laugh and funny stories kept Mrs. Warden 
as well as the children in a gale of mirth. Tobe 
sure she derided their taste in choosing a barn 
to sleep in instead of a comfortable house, 


. and confidently foretold that one night in such 


quarters would be enough; but the children 
forgave her these foolish remarks,—because, 
of course, Miss Eliza was not very young and 
couldn’t be expected to love adventure! 

Soon after tea their visitor departed, and 
Mrs. Warden, assisted by all the young people, 
put the remnants of the evening meal care- 
fully away on the hogshead, remarking with 
satisfaction that there was enough cold lamb 
on the bone.for to-morrow’s dinner. Stories 
were told till dark, and then the lantern was 
lighted and hung on a beam near their beds, and 
every one retired. 

The boys were soon dreaming, cuddled in 
their blankets; but to Mrs. Warden and the 
two girls sleep was long in coming. Mrs. 
Warden began to feel an anxious sense of re- 
sponsibility, and to think of the things that 
might happen to an unprotected family in a 
barn! Betty and Claire carried on, in whispers, 
the romance which they were composing and 
“pretending” at the same time, and which 
really formed a large and important part of 
their lives; At the same time, and even while 
she was speaking in the person of Lady Minnie 
Heathersleigh, Betty kept an eye on the shawl- 
curtains which partly shut them off from the 
main portion of the barn. She could not divest 
herself of the idea that a sinister face might peer 
at her around the edge of the drapery! But 
she dropped asleep presently, her last half- 
waking thought a wish for her father, in whose 
presence neither tramps, bears, nor even night- 
mares would have held unconquerable terrors. 

It seemed that she had barely closed her eyes— 
but in reality hours had passed—when a touch ~ 
from her mother aroused her. 

“Betty,” Mrs. Warden whispered, ‘don’t 
wake the others, or make a sound, but listen!” 

Betty curled closer to her mother in silence, 
but her movement woke Claire, who also was 
cautioned in the softest of undertones. 

“What did you hear, Mrs. Warden?” Claire 
whispered, tensely clutching their only protector 
by the arm. - 

“T heard,” Mrs. Warden answered in an awe- 
struck murmur, “I heard some one—or some- 
thing—walking. Then I heard our dishes 
rattle.” 

“Oh!” breathed Claire, aghast, and “ah!” 
muttered Betty, warlike, with heroic visions 
of hand-to-hand combat rising before her 
mental sight. 

Then for a few minutes—or was it years?— 
profound silence was maintained. Mrs. Warden 
broke it by a whispered suggestion that Betty 
or Claire might run up to the house and call 
Mr. Smith to the rescue, but this hope was at 
once dashed by a reminder from Claire that Mr, 
Smith’s dog was reputed an excellent watch- 
dog, and that it did not know their voices! 

Everything was quiet for so long that Claire 
had almost dozed again, when a distinct sneeze 
was heard from the dark outer part of the barn. 
Claire and Betty tightened their grasp of each 
other’s hands, and Mrs. Warden gasped. After 
the sneeze came the creak of a board, and an 
indistinct sound that might have been the clos- 
ing of the small barn-door. 

Betty’s courage flamed high at this hopeful 
sound, 


\ 
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“Mummie,” she whispered, “let us take the 
lantern and look all around the barn. I think 
\whoever it was just went out,—and at any rate, 
anything is better than lying here expecting 
some one to jump at you!” 

To this her mother agreed, but Claire rather 
objected. Betty’s tact, however, saved the 
situation. 

“You stay here, dear, and take care of the 
children,” she said. “Keep them covered up, 
and speak to them if they move; and mother 
and I will explore.” 

Claire, much relieved, cowered down close to 
the little boys, who were sleeping sweetly. 
Mrs. Warden took the lantern from its nail, 
and bravely she and Betty dared the empty 
spaces of the barn, which seemed much larger 
than it had by day. Every part of it was in- 
vestigated, save one dark corner, which was 
shut off by a great sloven-wagon, which had 
been stood up leaning against the wall. Be- 
hind this there was ample space for a person 
to hide, and somehow Betty could not make 
up her mind to poke behind it with a stick as 
she at first intended. However, it did not 
seem very probable that any one would stay 
quietly there while the lantern was flashed into 
his hiding-place, and the brave adventurers 
went back to their beds with a feeling almost 
of certainty that the intruder had gone. Still, 
sleep would not come. They lay alertly wake- 
ful, until the first rays of dawn-light gleamed 
between the boards of the old barn: then at 
last their eyes closed and they were soon slum- 
bering as soundly as Rupert and Nigel. 

They were wakened by a high, merry laugh, 
and started up to find the place flooded with 
golden light, the curtains thrown back over the 
beam, and Miss Smith, a pitcher of cream in 
her hands, looking down at them. Of course 
the story of the visitor was eagerly told, and 
it is hard to say which was the strongest,— 
Miss Smith’s horrified determination that no 
more nights should be spent in the barn, or the 
disappointment of the little boys that they 
should have missed such happenings. 

While Betty was giving a lively description 
of the moment when they flashed the light of 
the lantern into the barricaded corner, half 
expecting a fierce tramp to emerge from his hid- 
ing-place, Mrs. Warden proceeded to the 
“npantry”’ to prepare breakfast. 

“There is plenty of cold tea,” she said to Miss 
Smith. ‘We left more than half of the pot full 
last night. And we have some meat, and 
berries, and your lovely cream.” 

As she spoke she lifted the teapot to carry 
it to the table. A queer look came over her 
face; she opened the lid of the pot and peered 
in, then held it out to her visitor with quite a 
tragic air. Empty! It was perfectly empty! 
Here was confirmation of the night’s experience. 
The children crowded around in great excite- 
ment, and Betty, with a sudden thought, 
plucked ‘the wire cover from the platter of 
lamb. ‘Lo! and behold,” as the story books 
say, there was the bone indeed, but gone, quite 
gone was the meat! Just a nicely-picked bone 
lay there; that and nothing more!” 

“Well, of all things!”” Miss Eliza exclaimed. 

“What a neat tramp to put things where 
they belonged so nicely,’”’ laughed Mrs. Warden. 

“T don’t think he put the tea and the meat 
where they belonged,” said Rupert severely, 
and with this sentiment every one agreed. 

Then Miss Smith would listen to no more 
talk of breakfast in the barn. 

“Come right straight up to the house, every 
one of you,” she said. ‘‘We’ll have hot tea and 
hot biscuits, and all the berries and cream you 
can eat. And as for camping out, you chil- 
dren can picnic all day long, but at night there’ll 
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be two big comfortable rooms with big com- 
fortable beds in them waiting for you,—and no 
tramps to wake you up, that I’ll promise!” 

And as most of the party knew just how 
pleasant those rooms and those beds were, and 
had also a vivid remembrance of the quality 
of Miss Eliza’s biscuits, the invitation (which 
was somewhat of the nature of a royal com- 
mand!) was promptly accepted; and though 
their sojourn in the country was lengthened 
to a fortnight, they were all quite satisfied 
with one night in the barn! 


THEIR FIRST SWIM. 


CrosE down by the river, 
Where cool green leaves quiver, 
A pair of wild ducks had their nest; 
And their babies so sweet, 
With their yellow webbed feet, 
Were resolved that they’d swim like the rest. 


The eldest, named Perky, 
So wriggly and jerky, 

He sails away off in a trice; 
While Fidget and Flutter, 
With splash and with splutter, 

Declared that it really was nice. 


But, when evening had come, 
They resolved to go home, 
For the sun had sunk down in the west; 
And where could they find 
A home more to their mind 
Than mother’s soft, feathery breast? 


Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PANCAKE. 


BY JEAN K,. BAIRD. 


HE mother had baked a great, large pan- 
cake and placed it on the griddle which 
lay on the coals of the fireplace. Her 

seven hungry children stood near watching the 
cake turn golden brown. 

“Dear mother,” said the first child, ‘I am 
hungry: give me a piece of the pancake.” 

“My own, dear mother,’’said the second child, 
“TJ, also, am very hungry: give me a piece of 
the pancake.” 

““My own, dear, sweet mother,” said the third 
child, “I, also, am very hungry: give me also a 
piece of the pancake.” 

“My own, dear, sweet, charming mother,” 
said the fourth child, ‘I am also very hungry: 
give me also a piece of the pancake.” 

“My own, dear, sweet, charming, dainty 
mother,’ said the fifth child, “I, also, am hungry: 
give me also a piece of the pancake.” 

“My own, dear, sweet, charming, dainty, beauti- 
ful mother,”’ said the sixth child, “I, also, have 
hunger: give me also a piece of the pancake.” 

“My own, dear, sweet, charming, dainty, beau- 
tiful, generous mother,” said the seventh child, 
“JT, also, have hunger: give me also a piece fof 
the pancake.” 

“Just the moment it is baked, you shall 
all have a taste,’’ said the mother. 

Hearing this, the pancake trembled. It 
knew little would be left after the seven hungry 
children had each taken a bite. So, when the 
mother came to the fireplace to remove the 
cake, it jumped from the griddle, and rolled 
across the floor, and out the open door, 
sped down the road as fast as it was able. The 
mother and seven hungry children followed. 
On the way it met an old man. 

“‘Good-morning, Pancake,” said the man. 
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“Go not so fast. Stop a moment: I should 
like to eat you.” 

“T cannot stop,” replied the pancake. 
“Already a mother and seven hungry children 
are following me to eat me. I must roll faster.” 

It rolled faster, and the man followed it. 
Soon it met a small boy. 

“Good morning, Pancake,’ said the boy. 
“Go not so fast. Stop a moment: I should 
like to eat you.” 

“T cannot stop,’ replied the pancake. 
“Already a mother and seven hungry children 
and a man are following me to eat me. I 
must roll faster.” 

It rolled faster, and the boy ran after it. 
Soon it met a dog. 

“Good morning, Pancake,” said the dog. 
“Go not so fast. Wait a moment: I should 
like to eat you.” 

“T cannot: wait. Already a mother with 
seven hungry children, an old man, and a boy 
are following me to eat me. I must roll faster.”’ 

It rolled faster, and the dog turned and 
followed it. Soon it met a duck. 

“Good morning, Pancake,” said the duck. 
“Wait a moment. Go not so fast: I wish to 
eat you.” 

“T cannot wait,” replied the pancake. 
“Already a mother with seven hungry chil- 
dren, an old man, a boy, and a dog follow after 
me to eat me. I must roll faster.” 

It rolled faster, and the duck turned and 
followed it. Soon it met a goose. 

“Good morning, Pancake,’ said the goose. 
“Wait a moment: I should like to eat you.” 

“T cannot wait,” said the pancake. ‘ Al- 
ready a mother with seven hungry children, an 
old man, a boy, a dog, and a duck follow after 
me to eat me. I must roll faster.” 

It rolled faster, and the goose turned and 
followed. Soon it met a gander, 

“Good morning, Pancake,” said the gander. 
“Do not go so fast. Wait a moment: I should 
like to eat you.” 

“T cannot wait,” replied the pancake. “Al- 
ready a mother with seven hungry children, an 
old man, a boy, a dog, a duck, and a goose 
follow after me to eat me. I must roll faster.” 

Tt rolled faster, and the gander turned and 
followed it. Soon it met a pig. 

“Good morning, Pancake,” said the pig. 
“Wait a moment: I should like to eat you.” 

“T cannot wait,’ replied the pancake. ‘ Al- 
ready a mother with seven hungry children, 
an old man, a boy, a dog, a duck, a goose, and a 
gander follow after me to eat me. I must roll 
faster.” 

It was about to roll faster when the pig cried 
out, ‘Wait, how will you pass through the dark 
forest which is before you?” 

The pancake waited until the pig came closer. 
“You will lose your way in the forest unless you 
let me go with you to guide you.” 

“Very well: come along,” replied the pan- 
cake. Together they set forth, and at last 
were safely through the forest. But before 
them ran a broad river. 

“T must cross this river,” said the pancake, 
“for a mother with seven hungry children, an 
old man, a boy, a dog, a duck, a goose, and a 
gander follow after me to eat me.” 

“Jump on my back,” cried the pig. 
swim across with you.” 

The pancake obeyed. The pig swam to the 
middle of the stream. The mother with seven 
hungry children, the old man, the boy, the dog, 
the duck, the goose, and the gander stood on the 
bank and called to the pancake to wait, as they 
wished to eat it. . 

At this the pig looked back, opened its mouth 
wide, and—that was the last seen of the pan- 
cake. 


“T will 
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Common sense in one view is the most uncom- 
mon sense. While tt is extremely rare am pos- 
session, the recognition of it is universal. All 
men feel it, though few mer il it. 

H. N. Hupson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SKEEING IN THE NORTH COUNTRY. 
BY L. S. HIGHSTONE. 


HEN the fierce Kabibonoka—the north 
wind—issues forth in all his fury, 
covering all the land with snowflakes, 

freezing the lakes and rivers, then it is that 
the hardy Northerner starts out intent on his 
winter’s fun. Out into the crisp, invigorating 
air of this white fairyland, he makes his way. 

Up along our Northern frontier all forms of 
winter sports find their devotees. The Great 
Lakes, with their interminable plains of ice, 
furnish the best courses in the world for ice- 
boating. Snowshoeing, tobogganing and skat- 
ing are other pleasant diversions. 

Recently, however, another sport has cap- 
tured the popular fancy and its vogue is des- 
tined to hold for some time to come. 

From faraway Norway and Sweden skeeing, 
or skee jumping, has made its way. There it 
has been the national sport for untold centu- 
ries. The Scandanavian colonies in several of 
our Northern States soon discovered that the 
lofty snow-clad hills of these regions afforded 
excellent facilities for indulgence in their fa- 
vorite sport. 

Our American lovers of strenuous games were 
not long in learning the wonderful fascination 
of this thrilling sport from across the waters. 

The sport has proved contagious. Almost 
every. lover of out-door. exercise in this cold 
zone—both man and boy—owns a pair of skees. 
The fair sex, too, have become ardent enthu- 
siasts, and learned to manipulate these strange 
pedal appendages with a deal of skill. From 
here the sport has spread to our large cities, 
the parks thereof affording vantage ground for 
its indulgence in a mild form. Of necessity 
this sport must be confined to the colder and 
more rugged regions of our country. 

One potent reason that this new sport has 
taken such a hold on our people is the fact that 
it possesses most of the essentials that we 
Americans demand for strenuous amusement. 
It is an amusement, an exercise, and a sport 
combined. To become a skilful skee-rider de- 
mands a deal of courage, daring, steady nerve, 
and resource. In it, the joy of rapid motion 
and the supreme delight of competition are the 
chief things aimed at. 

Before you have experienced the wonderful 
exhilaration of skeeing, you fail to understand 
what charm there is in travelling down an icy 
hill on a pair of skees. At the urgent invitation 
of an enthusiastic friend you say,in a patroniz- 
ing way, that you don’t mind trying. At first 
you find it no simple matter, but you have 
already become a neophyte at the shrine, and 
you long to become proficient. 

At last you feel master enough to guide 
yourself down one of the highest courses. Far 
up the slide you go to start from the crest. 
The wine of this Northern air is coursing madly 
through your blood, and you long for the 
daring flight. With one glance down that icy 
course you push forth. On, on you speed 
with the swiftness of an arrow from a bow. A 
thrill-sensation comes over you. You feel your- 
self falling—falling into some interminable abyss! 
At last you see the platform straight ahead. 
You school yourself for the contact, and with 
all your remaining strength, you fling yourself 


SKEEING. 
(See Article.) 


madly from the take-off. You feel like a god 
of the air as you soar forth into space, and at 
last land far down the course. 

Skee jumping is a most spectacular sight, and 
one that the on-looker never tires of. Contests 
are held at different points in this North country 
in the course of.the winter, and these arouse 
as much interest as do the championship foot- 
ball games in the East. In these tourneys 
some of the most famous skee jumpers from 
distant Norway and Sweden are entered. On 
either side of the slide the spectators take their 
stand, to wait for the thrilling performance. 

All eyes are now centred on the course. Far 
up the crest of the slide now appears one of 
these flying Mercuries, making ready for his 
thrilling dash for the goal, almost a thousand 
feet away. Now, he has started on his perilous 
journey. This speck is coming nearer and 
nearer at a terrific velocity. We now discern 
the outlines of a man bounding toward us, his 
momentum increasing at every bound. We are 
fired with the sport, and we pray that the dar- 
ing rider may keep to the course under that 
terrible speed. We shout with joy as we see 
him fling himself forth from the platform in 
his wild endeavors to make a record jump. 
Thus the tourney goes merrily on, until one of 
the contestants has outdistanced his competi- 
tors. In one of the contests last winter, a 
record jump of one hundred and ten feet was 
made. 

Is it any wonder, then, that this new sport 
has completely captivated our people? You, 
who will stop to analyze it, will readily find 
wherein its charm lies. 


CONSCIENCE AND FUTURE JUDGMENT. 


I sat alone with my conscience, 
In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 
In the land where the years increased, 
And I felt I should have to answer 
The question it put to me, 
And to face and answer the question 
Throughout all eternity. 


The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 
And things I thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might, 
And the vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face,— 
Alone with my conscience sitting 
In that solemnly silent place. 


And I thought of a far-away warning, 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 

In a land that then was the future, 
But now is the present time. 

And I thought of my former thinking 
Of the Judgment Day to be: 

But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 


And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave; 
But no one gave me an answer, 
And no one came to save. 

Then I felt that the future was present, 
And the present would never go by,— 
For it was but the thought of my past life 

Grown into eternity. 


Then I woke from my timely Sa aa! 
And the vision passed away, 
And I knew the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday— 
And so I have learned a lesson, ~ 
Which I ought to have known before, 
And which, though I learned it dreaming, 
I hope to forget no more. 


So I sit alone with my conscience, 
In the place where the years increase, 
And I try to remember the future 
In the land where time shall cease; 
And I know of no future judgment, 
How dreadful so e’er it be, 
For to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me! 


ANONYMOUS, 
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WHERE? 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


WHERE, oh where, oh where, 
Where shall we go to-day? 

Anywhere, so long as there 
Is a fine place to play. 


Where, oh where, oh where, 
Where would a fine place be? 
By the brook or in the loft 
Or under the hickory tree? 


Where, oh where, oh where, 
Where shall we go to-day? 

Come, let’s follow the golden squirrel 
He’ll find us a place to play! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT BECAME OF HELEN. 
BY ALICE ANNETTE LARKIN. 


éc UM here, ’oo ’ittle mischief and let me 
bwush ’oo teef.”’ 

Mrs. Smith quickly looked up from 
her work, only to see her youngest daughter with 
a~blacking brush in one hand, and, with the 
other, trying to hold on to a small white kitten, 
which, as could be plainly seen, had felt the 
effects of the blacking, for there was a great, 
black spot over one eye, while its back was 
dirty from one end to the other. 

“OQ Helen!” she said, “what have you 
been into now? Didn’t mamma tell you to sit 
down in your chair and not stir out of it for one 
whole hour? Now, you fun right upstairs and 
tell Mary she must leave her book and wash 
your face and hands and then play with you 
while mamma finishes this dress.” 

Little Helen trotted off upstairs, still trying 
to lead the struggling kitten. Mary was curled 
up in one corner of the window-seat, reading 
such an interesting story, and it was with great 
reluctance that she finally dropped her book to 
attend to Helen’s wants. ‘ 

Mrs. Smith was a widow, who supported her 
little family of two by sewing for her neighbors. 
She was in a great hurry this afternoon to finish 
a dress that she might carry it home before night. 
Times had not been very good, and she had had 
hard work sometimes to keep the wolf from the 
door. Mary, who was nearly twelve years old, 
was a great help to her when she was not read- 
ing, but she was passionately fond of books and 
it was hard work to keep her away from them. 
Little Helen, as every one said, was a veritable 
mischief. Only the day before she had, in 
some way, reached a pot of beans just taken 
from the oven and had not only scattered them 
all over the house, but had burned herself quite 
badly as well. But, in spite of her being so 
mischievous, she was the sunshine of the house 
and a great favorite with all the neighbors. 

At four o’clock, the dress was finished and, 
after cautioning Mary not to let Helen get out 
of her sight, Mrs. Smith started on her half-hour 
walk to deliver the work, thinking that she would 
also have time to call on a sick friend. 

Helen played quietly by herself for a little 
while, but, getting tired, she began to tease 
sister Mary to tell her a story. “O Mary!” 
she said, ‘Tell me ’bout ve boy that killed a 
giant or ’bout ve lions. Please, Mary.” 

But Mary was in the most interesting part of 
a story about a girl who had saved a little boy’s 
life by rushing in front of a street-car and push- 
ing him into safety. When she had finished this 
part of the story, she drew a long breath, say- 
ing: “Oh, my! wasn’t that lovely! How I 
- wish I could do something brave and great like 
that!” 


THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


A pleading little voice came to her again,— 
“Please tell Helen a ’tory.” But the plea 
fell on unheeding ears and Helen, tired of every- 
thing around her, went to the window, and what 
do you suppose she saw? A hand-organ man 
and just the cutest little monkey with a bright 
red jacket and cap. She was excited at once 
and tried to think of some way to get down- 
stairs without Mary’s knowing it. Very care- 
fully she pulled off her shoes and tiptoed softly 
out of the room. Once safely down the stairs, 
she put the shoes on again, not stopping to 
button them up, grabbed the white kitten, and 
started for the door. 

For some reason it was unlocked and she 
was soon out of doors and following the hand- 
organ man down the street. The white kitten 


‘did not like being carried around in this way, 


so escaped from her arms and ran back home. 


The music was lovely and the little monkey was 
the funniest thing she had ever seen. Up one 
street and down another they went until she 
was in a strange part of the city. Her little 
feet began to ache and it was getting very dark. 
One more street and the man and monkey had 
disappeared from sight, and she found herself 
down by a long wharf where the boats came in. 

Everything was strange, the boys on the 
street were not the boys that she saw pass her 
house every day, she had never seen those big 
boats before, and what was that coming toward 
her? A dog—larger than any she had ever seen 
—and behind him were two smaller dogs. 

Running through an open doorway, she fell 
in a little heap on the floor and eried and cried 
as though her heart would break: “I wants my 
mamma. Where is my mamma?” 

By good chance she had entered the home 
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of a kind-hearted man, who kept a little store 
in the front part of his house and who had a 
girl of her size. After a long time she became 
quiet, and her new-found friends decided that 
it would be best to take her to the home 
from which lost children are restored to their 
parents. 

Meanwhile, what of Mary and her book? 
She had read steadily until it was no longer 
light enough to see the print, then, suddenly 
starting up, she wondered what Helen was 
doing. Probably she was in some mischief, 
as usual. Perhaps she was in the sitting-room. 
But she was not there, nor in the kitchen, nor 
anywhere in the house. The white kitten sat 
on the window-sill, erying to come in. Mary 
was now thoroughly frightened, but what could 
she do? She did not know much about the 
city herself, and could very easily get lost. 
She ran up and down the street calling her little 
sister, but it was of no use. Back to the house 
she went and there she found her mother, who 
had just returned from her walk. What could 
she tell her? 

Suppose something terrible had happened 
to Helen, their darling Helen. She rushed, 
sobbing, into her mother’s arms and told her 
the whole story, blaming herself for what had 
happened. Somehow mothers always know 
just what to do and the first thought that came 
to Mrs. Smith, after she had somewhat re- 
covered from the shock, was that Helen might 
be in the home for lost children. 
found her, fast asleep in the kind matron’s 
arms. The first words she spoke were, 
“Mamma, Helen ran away: Helen won’t be 
lost no more.” 

Mrs, Smith, very thankful to the Heavenly 
Father that He had kept her little girl from 
harm, carried her home in her arms and ten- 
derly put her to bed. When all was quiet once 
more, she had a long talk with Mary and ex- 
plained to her that, if we wanted to be brave 
or great we must be careful to do the little 
every-day duties and not spend our time in 
dreaming about the great things. ‘‘For you 
know, dear, that Jesus said, ‘He that is faith- 
ful in that which is least is faithful also in 
much,’”’ 


Do the duty which lies nearest thee. 
GOETHE. 


DANDELION CHAINS. 


You’RE a dandy little fellow, 
With your pretty cap of yellow, 
Little Mr. Dandelion-in-the-grass; 
And the children, trooping out, 
Hail you with a laugh and aout 
For you smile so gay and saucy when they 
pass. 


When you come so bright and early 
On your stem so green and curly, 
Oh, the fetters and the™chains the children 
wear: 
Hear them laughing, big and little, 
Over links so light and brittle, 
You could break them with a finger anywhere. 


Ah, my dandy little fellow, 
It is not your cap of yellow 
Makes me sit an hour to watch the merry 


pack; 
*Tis your chains—as strong as iron— 
Little Mr. Dandelion, 
That to gates of happy childhood pull me 
back. 


ANNA BuRNHAM BRYANT, 


And there she © 
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HOW SAMMY DECORATED HIS GRAND- 
FATHER’S GRAVE. 


BY HELEN M, RICHARDSON, 


T was the day before Memorial Day. In 
every room at the Hill School the regular 
exercises had been suspended, and the 

forenoon was given up to patriotic speeches and 
recitations. The flag floated proudly from the 
roof of school-house; bunting and flags draped 
the interior, and every child held a tiny flag 
in its hand as Captain Patch, the man who had 
been delegated by the Grand Army Post in 
the city to talk to them about the Civil War, 
entered the room. 

“T hope he won’t talk as long as the man did 
last year,’ Sammy Preble whispered to Robert 
Savory. 

“So do I,” Robert whispered back. ‘He 
talked an hour and never said a word we could 
remember.” . 

Then the teacher tapped for order, and the 
man in the Grand Army uniform stood up 
before them. 

“T am no speech-maker, children, and I don’t 
know as I shall say a word that will interest 
you,” he began. Then he took his watch from 
his pocket and looked at it, and then at the 
children. ‘I shall only take up about ten 
minutes of your time,” he assured them with 
a pleasant smile, as he returned the watch to 
his pocket. 

“T first want to show you something which 
may interest you,” he said, and he took from 
an inside pocket of his coat a paper and began 
to unfold it. As he held it up before them 
every child in the room saw that it looked like 
a piece of wall paper. Their attention was 
instantly secured. 

“T want you to examine it carefully,” he 
said, turning the paper slowly, so that they 
could see the other side, “and then tell me what 
it looks like.” 

Sammy Preble’s hand instantly shot up and 
began to wiggle. Sammy’s hand always wiggled 
when he had an answer ready. 

“Tt looks like a newspaper on this side, but 
the other looks like wall paper,” was his ready 
answer. 

“You are just right, my boy,” replied the 
Captain, with an appreciative smile. “And now 
I suppose you would all like to know how it 
came about.” His eyes swept the school-room 
at a glance, which caught the eyes of every 
scholar fastened on his face. 

Sammy was too interested even to inform 
Robert that it wasn’t any “old poky” this 
time, but listened eagerly to what Captain Patch 
was telling them. 

“This paper was printed just after the sur- 
render of Vicksburg to the Union forces,” he 
went on to say. “Those whom we are now 
forgetting to call the rebels whenever Memorial 
Day comes round, had the type nearly set to 
print their daily paper. They had been obliged 
to make use of wall paper, which was all that 
could be procured. When the Union forces 
took possession of the city they went right on 
with the printing of the paper, which was 
nearly finished, and this is a copy of it.” 

Each child was allowed to take this unique 
newspaper and examine it. When it came 
Sammy’s turn the Captain noticed that the 
little fellow held it almost reverently in his 
hand, while a tear was stealing slowly down 
his cheek. 

It seemed rather unusual for a young child 
to be so affected, and as Sammy handed the 
age-dimmed sheet back to him, the Captain 
said in a gentle voice, “The battles are all over 


now, my boy, and we have now a free country — 


and an unstained flag.” 

Sammy’s eyes flashed brightly through his 
tears as he said in a proud, though faltering, 
tone, ‘My grandfather was killed in the battle 
of Vicksburg—and, if you please, I’d like to 
take that paper home and show it to my mother. 
My grandfather was a printer, and—”’ 

“And you think he may have had a hand in 
printing it,” the Captain said, as Sammy hesi- 
tated. “By all means take it home and let 
your mother examine it,” he said in a gentle 
tone, handing it back to him. 

The next day, when the soldiers marched 
with their fragrant offerings to the cemetery, 
Sammy stood waiting at the entrance with a 
basket of flowers in one hand and the quaint 
newspaper in the other. 

When the eyes of the Captain fell upon the 
slight, erect figure of the boy, he made room 
for him beside himself in the ranks; and, when 
the exercises were over, the basket of flowers 
rested upon the grave of Sammy’s grandfather, 
while above it waved the tattered bit of news- 
paper, for Sammy’s mother had assured him 
that his grandfather had indeed been instru- 
mental in the printing of it. 


INQUIRING THE WAY. 


Wuar is the way to grow 

Unto the best we know? 

What is the way to rise 

Unto the best we prize? 

What is the way to turn 

When we the best would learn? 

It is not hard to know; 

It is not far to go; 

Every one, great and small, 

Keep to the right—that’s all. 
Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO FLOODS. 
BY ROBERT WARD. 


II. The Western Flood. 


NE evening Edward and Gladys were 
looking over their picture postal-card 
albums when Uncle Robert, who was 

making a little visit at their house, came into 
the room. 

“O uncle,” said Edward, “ 
you can tell us what this is!” 

“Tt looks,” his uncle said, “as if a bridge and 
a shoe store and an ice-house were all mixed up 
together.” 

“That,” said Edward, 
flood.” 

“You don’t mean in the time of Noah, do 
you?” 

“No, that is the flood which took Farewell 
Block down the river—and papa’s store came 
near going, too.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember now,” said Uncle 
Robert. “It was an exciting time for you 
all here. Now, do you and Gladys want to 
hear about a flood out West that a little boy 
Robin was in the midst of?” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Edward. 

“We always like to hear about Robin’s ad- 
ventures,” added Gladys. And this is Uncle 
Robert’s story: 

“Tt was the March that Garfield became 
President. Robin’s home was in the country 
and stood on a slight rise.of ground. He had 
gone over to a neighbor’s who lived on another 
rise of ground. There was a little ravine be- 
tween the two houses, 

“Over across the meadows ran the Big Blue 
River,—usually peaceful enough, but then a 


come and see if 


“is a picture of the 


, 
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great muddy torrent. If Robin had gone to 
the banks of the river that day he would have 
wondered at its deep sullen roar and he would 
have seen trees (some of them cut down by 
beavers) and lumber floating swiftly down the 
current, and, perhaps, hen-coops and sheds 
caught by the river as it spread out over and 
beyond its lower banks. 

“Out there the rains had been harder even 
than yours out here in New England, when that 
picture of your flood was taken. 

“While Robin was at Neighbor Strong’s 
that day he looked out of the Western window. 
‘What is that?’ he asked Mrs. Strong. ‘There 
is a stream of water like the creek coming right 
across the meadow!’ Sure enough the Big Blue 
had overflown its banks. 

“Tt was not very long before the water was 
running right across the road, too deep and too 
wide for a little boy of nine to get over. 

“Higher and higher grew the stream until 
Robin wondered greatly how he should get 
home. 

“The two houses still stood above the water, 
but neither family had a boat.” 

“How did Robin get home?” asked Gladys. 

“Couldn’t you guess, Edward?” 

“He was too little to swim and, besides, in 
March it was too cold,” said Edward. 

“Tt was too cold but he was not too little 
to swim, for hadn’t he been in swimming every 
week-day for weeks the summer before? 

“You may be sure he did get home, but I 
think you couldn’t guess how. It so happened 
that Mr. Strong in changing his hay rack for 
the ‘wagon-box’ had left the hay rack right 
beside the road and near the stone wall running 
along the road. The stream of water had 
reached the hay rack and it would have taken 
it off had they left it there. On this funny raft 
Mr. Strong poled Robin over to the other side. 
You, Edward, would have run for home just as 
he did, had you been separated by a river that 
had so surprisingly come between you and 
where your father and mother lived. 

“But Robin thought the water all about his 
house was great fun. All at once he found him- 
self living on an island like Robinson Crusoe. 

“His father had charge of a great herd of 
cattle, and to get from the house to the cheese 
factory, a good part of a quarter of a mile away, 
they had in ordinary times to cross Cedar 
Creek on a log. But now the Big Blue not only 
ran over its banks, but it backed up this creek, 
so that it was as wide as a great river. No 
log in the world would have been long enough 
to reach over it. 

“Robin got home all right—ferried across 
the road-river or river in the road in a hay 
rack. But how were his father and his brothers 
to get from the house to the cheese factory 
across the waters now covering almost the whole 
distance between them?’’ 

“How did they?” asked Edward. 

“Well, you remember, on our drive into the 
country last summer we stopped and watered 
the horse at the trough by the roadside. Now 
imagine a trough like that big enough to hold 
water for one hundred cattle and you will have 
in mind what they used to carry them back and 
forth. 

“How Robin loved sitting in this big flat- 
bottomed boat with square ends as his father 
and older brothers paddled it over the water 
and among the trees! for in this new river, all 
new in a few days, the trees grew so thick that 
it was no easy matter to keep the trough-boat 
from bumping against one tree after another. 

“From the house on the little island (the 
water was so high that it came a foot deep under 
one end of the house) to the cheese factory 
and back home again the funny boat was pad- 


dled several times a day. Chairs were used for 
passengers that didn’t paddle. 

“One morning this boat crew were obliged to 
push their rude boat through a scum of ice 
on the great back-water across-country river, 
and,as they went slowly along and with diffi- 
culty, they could see by the ice clinging to the 
trees, above the level on which the boat rested, 
that the great flood of waters across meadow 
and ravine had fallen. 

“This meant that not many days more the 
water in the river would stay once more within 
its two banks. Robin was sorry; for in that case 
he could take only a few more of those delight- 
ful boat rides in the watering-trough, and he 
couldn’t quite get into the spirit of thanksgiving 
that his father showed because the flood was 
broken. 

“‘Aren’t you sleepy, children?” 

“No, indeed, uncle! Tell us more about 
Robin in the West.” 

“Tt is too near your bedtime, I am thinking, 
so it will have to do some other time. . . .Good 
night.” 

The End. 


THE ALPHABET OF SUCCESS. 


ATTEND carefully to details. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battle bravely. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind free from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few special acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 

Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the council of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not, intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

Use your leisure for improvement. 

Venture not upon the threshold of wrong. 

Watch carefully over your passions. 

Extend to every one a kindly greeting. 

Yield not to discouragement. 

Zealously labor for the right, and success is 
certain.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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LEWIE’S LESSON. 


BY MARION STUART WONSON. 


xi EWIE, when little boys persist in doing 
1S things their mothers tell them not 
to, sometimes they get hurt.” 

“You don’t whip me,” said Lewie, shame- 
faced and yet wondering. 

“Mother doesn’t mean whipping. God knows 
best how to make little boys mind.” 

Lewie felt a vague sensation of anxiety. He 
knew he wasn’t a very good little boy. It 
seemed a long time since he had been a good 
little boy. Life looked very wicked before 
and behind him: he didn’t like to drift into any 
more badness. Why didn’t the big something 
that his mother called God stop him right short? 

Just now being bad meant stealing rides on 
the wagons that went up and down the street 
where Lewie lived. Mother had told him it 
was naughty a long while ago,and he had prom- 
ised not to do it any more; but it had been so 
hard to remember, when a low jigger or an easy 


grocery wagon just seemed_going slow on pur- 
pose for him to jump into it. When mother 
found that Lewie had broken his word, she 
looked so sorry he promised all over again,and 
harder, that he would remember. When it 
happened again he grew desperate and said he 
didn’t care. That was why mother had put 
the thing out of her hands into God’s. Lewie 
wished she hadn’t. 

He sauntered out of the house and out to 
the front gate. Yes, there was the very wagon 
he liked best coming slowly along the road. 
He could jump into that wagon just as easy. 
Suppose he walked a little farther down, out of 
reach of mother’s eyes. 

It was all so quick, so fearfully quick. He 
had sprung up as he always did on the tail end 
of the wagon,and,for some inexplicable reason, 
the horse had started suddenly and turned the 
wheel quickly at just the wrong moment, so that 
a poor little leg that was swinging itself in was 
caught between two of the hubs before the 
voice that went with the leg could ery out. 

“Poor little feller,” said the grocer kindly, 
as soon as he had stopped the horse. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you ask me to stop, bubbie? There’s 
always room for a little feller like you.” 

But Lewie had dropped out and was limping 
behind disconsolately. His face was serewed 
up in a brave effort not to ery; but it had 
grown pretty white. When he turned in at his 
own gate, his first impulse was to seek out his 
usual comforter; but with the word ‘‘moth—’’ 
on his lips, he turned back to the orchard. 
Mother had said God would make him mind; 
it wasn’t anything to do with mother. He 
couldn’t ask her for sympathy. He’d have to 
bear it alone, for God must have meant that 
naughty boys would get hurt. 

He was very quiet out there beneath the 
trees, sitting with his lame leg doubled up under 
him, and his childish brain full of new and wist- 
ful thoughts. Why did God let people get 
hurt when they did wrong? Why did He want 
them not to steal rides and disobey mothers? 
He had been just as bad before and not been 
punished. All the long summer afternoon he 
thought it out, and it was a very grave little 
boy who came into the house at supper time. 
But he wasn’t limping any more, even though 
the effort to walk straight hurt very much: 
it was all between him and God, mother must 
not know. 

“Somebody’s sober,” said mother, with her 
arms open. ‘What makes mother’s boy so 
sober?”’ but, although Lewie crept into the 
open arms and was comforted, it was years be- 
fore her question was answered. 

Lewie was a man grown then and was cau- 
tioning a smaller brother against a temptation 
that he knew by experience. “It’s generally 
pretty wise to stop doing a thing when you’re 
told, even if you don’t know why,”’ he said. 

“Lewie,” spoke his mother with a sudden 
thought, ‘‘how you used to bother me stealing 
rides when you were Robbie’s age! What 
made you stop all at once?” 

Lewie looked at her with the same expression 
in his eyes that had been there in the orchard 
so many years before. ‘God stopped me,’ 
he said. ‘“‘He showed me that being naughty 
and therefore being hurt wasn’t what I really 
wanted at all,” and, because he fancied it might 
help Robbie, he told for the first time of the day 
his leg had caught in the wheel. “Nothing 
ever hurt or helped me more,” he finished. 
“What’s wrong always hurts, Rob, somehow. 
It’s only the good things that are pleasant.” 

Robbie was looking at him round eyed. “I 
didn’t know bad things hurt of themselves,” 
he said, “I—I’d have been scared. I guess 
I won’t do it any more, mother, honestly.” 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


As the editor begins this “talk’’ with his 
readers, he looks up at the wall and beholds 
two large pictures,—one of a man, say thirty- 
five years old, the other showing the features 
of an individual over sixty years in age. Both 
are of the same noble, devoted worker among 
children, whose one hundredth birthday anni- 
versary was observed in Boston, Sunday, April 
19, though the exact date is April 17, 1808. 

‘Who is this that we have not yet named? 
None other than Rey. Charles Francis Barnard, 
the founder of the children’s church, now 
called ‘The Barnard Memorial,” a building 
well known as a home of philanthropy, worship, 
and education at the South End, Boston. 

The editor knew Mr. Barnard when his life- 
work was coming to its last chapter. Even 
then the enthusiasm of the younger days, 
which carried his efforts to such conspicuous 
success was manifest. But to the young gen- 
eration, even in Boston and New England, the 
name of Barnard is greatly unknown and his 
memory neglected. 

There should be a large recognition of his 
noble career and a vigorous recall of his ser- 
vices as a pioneer in many paths of helpfulness 
to mankind, Let me quote the words of the 
present pastor of “Barnard Memorial,” the 
Rev. B. F. MeDaniel:— 

“We served the children and people of his: 
time with all the powers of his being, and, in 
consequence, the children of this time enjoy a 
breadth of culture, a range of happiness, and 
a largeness of life far beyond the most favored 
conditions of the past.” 

He was fond of music and flowers, being 
about the first minister to have flowers on the 
pulpit. For this he was criticised. He favored 
amusements for children, and for this he was 
condemned. He admired pictures, and had 
fine ones placed on the walls of his chapel, and 
for this his Protestant brethren complained. 
He encouraged the children of the poor to 
learn to sew, and this innovation was viewed 
askance, as lessening the religious character of 
the school. He established children’s festivals 
and floral processions, using the 4th of July and 
Washington’s birthday for the happy occasions. 

To-day, that which was exceptional is now 
general. The criticised has become the ac- 
cepted. What was Barnard striving to do 
but to spread and make real the spirit of Jesus? 
The spirit of a love for children and a care 
for their best welfare. ‘Those who wish to know 
this leader, benefactor, reformer in a com- 
pleter way, should read Rev. Francis Tiffany’s 
biography of Barnard. We crown with love 
and honor his name and example. 


The blessed sweetness of a loving breath 
Will reach our cheek all fresh through weary 
years. 
For her who died long since, ah, waste not tears, 
She’s thine unto the end. 


Thank God for one dead friend, 
With face still radiant with the light of pout 
Who loves the graybeard as he loved the youth, 
Through twenty years of death. 


JoHN Boye O’REILLY. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


1, Wxo was the ruler of Galilee when John 
the Baptist began his ministry? 

2. Where did he do most of his preaching, 
and what was his chief message? 

3. What passage in Isaiah is applied to 
John? _ Give the verse and chapter in Isaiah. 

4. What became of John? 

5. Why did Herod dislike him? 

6. What did John say of his work as com- 
pared with that of Jesus? 

‘7. Where do we read of Jesus’ testimony 
about John? 


Answers 
To questions published March 29, 1908. 


1. A preacher. One who explained and 
ey forth the word of Jehovah to the people. 
| To the twelve chosen by Jesus to be his 
ee and close friends. 

3. At first, in the time of the Old Testament, 
they wrote out the Law. But in the time of 
Jesus they studied the Law and interpreted 
and applied it in the synagogues. 

4, At the present time “Scriptures” means 
the Old and New Testaments, or the Bible. 
But, when this word is used in the New Testa- 
ment, it usually refers to the Old Testament 
only. 

5. Abraham. A patriarch was the head 
of his tribe, rich, powerful, and respected. 

6. Synagogues were places of worship erected 
wherever the Jews were sufficient in numbers. 

The tabernacle was a portable tent used as 
a place of worship by the Israelites in their 
forty years of wandering. 

The Temple was the central place of worship. 
Here the Jewish religion was conducted with 
full ceremonies, the high priest being the 
official in charge. 

7. The Passover, the Feast of Pentecost, and 
the Feast of Tabernacles. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Hotden as the harvest of a whole life spent in 
usefulness. 


G. A. Sana. 


DEATHLESS. 


THosn we love truly never die, 
Though year by year the sad memorial wreath, 
A ring and flowers, types of life and death, 

Are laid upon their graves. 


For death the pure life saves, 
And life all pure is love; and love can reach 
From heaven to earth and nobler lessons teach 
Than those by mortals read. 


Well blest is he who has a dear one dead; 
A friend he has whose face will never change— 
A dear communion that will né¥ grow strange; 
The anchor of a love is death, 


Monrreat, April 13, 1908. 
Dear Editor,—I enjoy reading the Every Other 
Sunday very much. I am sending in a few answers 
to the puzzles which I have foundinsame. I think 
there are very interesting stories in it. We get 
the Every Other Sunday in the Sunday School. I 
go to the Sunday School connected with the Church 

of the Messiah. 
I remain yours truly, 
Luciz M. Haire. 


Ranvotpu, Vr. 
Dear Editor.—The Every Other Sunday was sent 
to me by alady in Boston, and I enjoy reading 
it very much. After I read my papersI give them 
to one of our neighbors who has seven children 
in her family. I have never tried to get any of 
the puzzles before, but thought I would see how well 
I could succeed thistime. With many good wishes 
for your paper, Iam 
Your friend, 
Mantz L. Foy. 


ENIGMA XXIX.- set - 


Iam composed of 10 letters. © 

My 5, 6, is not out. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, is what people do on Mendis 
My 8, 9, 10, is a weight. 

My 3, 1, 5, 6, 7, is what children like to do. 
My. 2, 3, isa conjunetion. 
My whole i is a president. aa 
MexLBa Moore. 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 1, 2, 10, is a buzzing insect. 
My 9, 11, 7, 8, comes after toil. 
My 4, 3, 6, is used by milkmen, 
My 12,5, isa preposition. 
My thiols is a street in Boston. 
AUSTIN Haswell b 


ENIGMA XXXI. 


I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 22, 16, 11, 4, is to avoid or eschew. 

My 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 8, 4, is a large fish. 

My 9, 2, 23, 4, 17, is a fish net. 

My 5, 6, 11, 22, 2, is a small insect. 

My 1, 3, 8, 14,17, 10, isa keeper. 

My 24, 17, 20, 5, 13, 7, 21, is industrious, : 

My 16, 18, 19, is an "ugly woman, 

My whole i is: the name of a distinguished gonkaneil 
Constant SouTHWORTH, 


CONUNDRUM. 


Who can sit in front of the Queen with his hat on? 
Ramona V. DIAMOND. 


~. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 17. 


Enigma XXIV.—Cats and Dogs. 
Enrama XXV.—Magna Charta. 
NuMERIcAL CHarapEs.—Obedience. 


7 
4 


SeuareE Worp. IRON 
ROVE 
OME Reus: =, 
NERO 
ARITHMETICAL PuzzLE.—492 
_ 357 
816 . a 


Since our previous issue we have heard from — 
Lucie M. Haire and Ethel Clarke, Montreal, Canada; 
Marie L. Foy, Randolph, Vt.; Elinor H. Smith, 
Gloucester, Mass.; Margaret Metzger, Indianapo- ~ 
lis, Ind.; Elizabeth Davis and Margaret Reid, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Lillie M. Wright and Carrie F. 
Fiske, East Lexington, Mass.; Rebecca Pickering, — 
Salem, Mass.; Ramona V. Diamond, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

The answers received were, for the most part, 
correct, and the puzzles forwarded are good. But 
one of those in the above list forgot to send the 
answer to her enigma. We hope she will send it 
right away. 


To bear is to conquer our fate. CAMPBELL. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 


(A BI-WERELY.) _ 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package — 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- — 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. y 
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